DISCOVERY    OF    THE    YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  EARLY  EXPLORATION 

IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Washburn,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  view  em- 
braced a  practically  unknown  country,  bounded  by  masses  of  mountains 
without  any  apparent  break.  To  the  east  appeared  the  Sierra  Shoshone, 
with  its  weather-worn  basaltic  crags  and  strange  "  Hoodoo "  region 
difficult  to  penetrate,  now  the  best  hunting  ground  left  in  the  West, 
abounding  in  elk  and  mountain  bison — and  especially  the  haunt  of  numer- 
ous grizzly  and  black  bears  and  large  flocks  of  big-horn  and  black-tailed 
deer:  the  watershed  of  this  range  is  through  the  Bighorn  and  Yellowstone 
rivers  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Southward  the  eye  ranges  up  the  Yellow- 
stone, across  the  beautiful,  mountain  girt  lake,  into  a  wilderness  of  peaks 
that  have  often  baffled  explorers  and  trappers  ;  and  from  which  the  waters 
flow  through  Green  River  and  the  Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  To 
the  southwest  the  view  extends  even  farther  across  the  continental  divide, 
here  a  low  forest-clad  ridge  without  a  peak  or  a  precipice,  to  the  vast 
Teton  range  with  its  all  but  inaccessible  peaks ;  in  these  mountains  are 
the  sources  of  the  great  Snake  River,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Columbia.  Due  west  rises  the  picturesque  Gallatin  range  with  the  lofty 
limestone  dome  of  Mount  Gallatin  and  the  sharp,  volcanic  peak  of  Electric 
Mountain  ;  here  are  the  headwaters  of  the  Gallatin  and  Madison  forks  of 
the  Missouri.  In  the  north  arc  seen  only  spurs  of  the  ShoshonCj  Snowy 
and  Gallatin  ranges,  which  in  past  ages  dammed  back  the  Yellowstone  ;  but 
through  which  the  river  has  now  cut  deep  gorges  in  its  way  to  the  plains 
and  its  junction  with  the  Missouri.  This  domain  is  therefore  really  the 
culminating  point  of  the  continent  (although  not  the  highest)  sending  its 
waters  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  it  has  been  aptly  termed  by  an 
English  writer,  "The  great  divide." 

Not  only  was  this  enchanted  Park  unknown  to  the  whites  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  but  the  Indians  seem  to  have  shunned  the  greater 
portion  of  the  area  just  described.  To  the  north  were  the  homes  of  the  fierce 
Blackfeet,  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  Northwest,  whose  hands  were  against 
every  man  and  the  hands  of  every  one  against  them.  To  the  east  was  the 
country  of  the  Absarakas  or  Crows,  the  most  skillful  horse   thieves  in   the 
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West,  not  a  mean  distinction  in  the  eye  of  an  Indian  ;  to  the  south  lived 
the  Sheepeaters  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  on  the  plains  the  great 
Shoshone  tribe,  ever  friendly  to  the  whites  after  they  had  once  been  won 
by  the  British  fur-companies.  On  the  great  lava  plains  to  the  west  roamed 
the  Bannacks  and  Nez-Perces,  always  treacherous  and  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  defenseless  strangers.  No  Indian  tribe  ever  made  its  home  in 
what  is  now  the  National  Park  ;  and  although  the  forest  inhabitants  knew 
of  the  existence  of  the  geysers  and  hot  springs,  their  superstitious  dread  of 
such  volcanic  phenomena  was  so  great  that  few  visited  the  vicinity  of  them. 
The  Crows  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  an  unknown  something  on  the  upper 
Yellowstone  to  be  feared  and  shunned  ;  and  when  the  Nez-Perc6s  led 
Howard  his  long  chase  from  Oregon  to  the  Bear  Paw,  their  route  took  them 
through  the  lower  Geyser  basin  and  across  the  Yellowstone,  but  not  one 
of  them  knew  the  country,  and  they  compelled  a  white  hunter  whom 
they  had  taken  captive  to  act  as  their  guide. 

Every  nation  that  took  any  part  in  the  discovery  of  the  West  skirted 
the  boundaries  of  the  Park ;  but  to  all  its  wonders  remained  oblivious. 
The  Spaniard  Coronado  came  near  its  southern  boundary  in  his  famous 
search  for  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola.  The  Frenchman vde  Vereudrye,  dis- 
covered the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  ascended  them  January  12,  1743,  near 
where  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  now  pierced  them  with  the  Mullan 
Tunnel ;  and  the  next  spring  he  crossed  the  Yellowstone,  leaving  the  wonder- 
land undiscovered.  Lewis  and  Clarke  passed  north  of  it.  The  British  and 
American  fur-traders  traveled  all  around  it,  set  their  traps  on  every  little 
stream,  climbed  every  mountain,  and  traversed  every  valley  north,  south, 
east  and  west  of  it;  but  if  they  ever  penetrated  it,  it  was  by  the  merest 
accident,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  only  the  most  meager  record  was  left  of  such 
visits.  The  knowledge  of  its  wonders  was  confined  to  the  vaguest  rumor, 
and  to  stories  told  around  the  camp  fire,  credited  by  few,  and  usually  re- 
garded as  among  the  inventions  of  the  trapper's  fertile  brain. 

The  first  map  of  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountains  is  that  pub- 
lished in  the  narrative  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  1 8 14.  Considering  the  sources 
of  information  at  command,  the  map,  as  originally  published,  is  remarka- 
bly accurate  in  its  chief  features.  The  three  branches  of  the  Missouri — 
the  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Gallatin— are  laid  down  about  as  they  are,  and 
the  Yellowstone  is  represented  with  its  source  in  the  large  body  of  water, 
Lake  Eustis.  Even  Jackson's  lake  is  represented,  although  it  is  made  the 
source  of  the  Bighorn  instead  of  a  branch  of  Snake  River.  It  gives  also  the 
first  indication  of  volcanic  phenomena  in  this  locality.  A  dotted  line,  run- 
ning  from  the   Bighorn   to  and   around   Lake  Eustis  and  back  across  the 
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Yellowstone  to  Emmanuel  Lisa's  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bighorn 
and  Yellowstone  rivers,  is  marked,  "Colter's  route  in  1S07."  Where  it 
crosses  the  Yellowstone,  apparently  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  called 
Sulphur  Mountain,  is  the  legend,  "  Hot  Springs — Brimstone."  To  the  trap- 
ping expedition  of  Colter  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  now  famous  volcanic  region  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Madison. 

Few  later  maps  convey  this  correct  information,  although  it  is  common 
to  find  the  sulphur  springs  on  the  Stinking  Water  branch  of  Wind  River 
put  down  under  the  name  of  "  Colter's  Hill."  These  latter  springs  were 
well  known  and  often  visited  by  trappers,  as  they  were  easily  accessible 
and  the  surrounding  country  a  favorite  trapping  ground.  But  the  upper 
Yellowstone  was  rarely  visited  ;  and  Lake  Eustis  and  other  points — from 
the  information  furnished  by  Colter — came  in  time  to  be  considered 
myths,  and  were  often  omitted  from  later  maps. 

Colter  was  one  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  men  who  had  obtained  his 
discharge  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  on  the  return  trip  of 
those  explorers,  and  had  gone  back  to  the  mountains  the  following 
year  as  a  trapper,  accompanied  by  Potts,  another  member  of  the  same 
party.  It  was  on  this  expedition  (or  possibly  a  later  one)  that  they 
were  captured  one  morning  by  a  large  party  of  Blackfeet,  as  they  were 
going  to  examine  their  beaver  traps.  Potts  was  immediately  killed. 
Colter  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  adventures  may  best  be  told  in  the 
words  of  W.  F.  Sanders,  in  a  paper  prepared  by  him  for  Vol.  I.  of 
"Contributions  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Montana."  They 
now  seized  Colter,  stripped  him  entirely  naked,  and  began  to  consult 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  put  to  death.  They  were  first 
'inclined  to  set  him  up  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at ;  but  the  chief  interfered, 
and,  seizing  him  by  the  shoulders,  asked  him  if  he  could  run  fast. 
Colter,  who  had  been  some  time  among  the  Kee  Katsa  or  Crow  In- 
dians, had,  to  a  considerable  degree,  acquired  the  Blackfeet  language, 
and  wa.s  also  well  acquainted  with  Indian  customs.  He  knew  that  he 
had  now  to  run  for  his  life,  with  the  terrible  odds  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred armed  Indians  against  him.  He  therefore  cunningly  replied  that 
he  was  a  very  bad  runner,  although,  in  truth,  he  was  considered  by  the 
hunters  as  remarkably  swift.  The  chief  commanded  the  party  to  re- 
main stationary,  and  led  Colter  out  on  the  prairie  three  or  four  hundred 
yards,  and  released  him — to  save  himself  if  he  could.  At  that  instant 
the  war-whoop  sounded  in  the  ears  of  poor  Colter,  who,  urged  with  the 
hope  of  preserving  life,  ran  with  a  speed  at  which  he  himself  was  surprised. 
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He  proceeded  toward  Jefferson's  Fork,  having  to  traverse  a  plain  six  miles 
in  breadth,  abounding  with  the  prickly  pear,  on  which  he  every  instant 
was  treading  with  his  naked  feet.  He  ran  nearly  half-way  across  the 
plain,  before  he  ventured  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  when  he  perceived  that 
the  Indians  were  very  much  scattered,  and  that  he  had  gained  ground  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  main  body;  one  Indian,  however,  who  car- 
ried a  spear,  was  much  ahead  of  the  others,  and  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  him.  A  faint  gleam  of  hope  suddenly  cheered  the  heart  of 
Colter,  who  derived  confidence  from  the  belief  that  escape  was  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  But  that  confidence  was  nearly  fatal  to  him  ;  for 
he  exerted  himself  to  such  a  degree  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  nos- 
trils and  soon  almost  covered  the  fore  part  of  his  body.  He  had  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  the  river,  when  he  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
behind,  and  every  instant  expected  to  feel  the  spear  of  his  pursuer.  He 
again  turned  his  head  and  saw  the  savage  not  twenty  yards  from  him. 

-  Determined,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  expected  blow,  he  stopped,  turned 
around,  and  spread  out  his  arms.  The  Indian,  surprised  at  the  movement 
and  perhaps  at  the  bloody  appearance  of  Colter,  also  attempted  to  stop  ; 
but,  exhausted  with  running,  he  fell  while  throwing  his  spear,  which  stuck 
in  the  ground  and  broke  in  his  hand.  Colter  instantly  snatched  up  the 
pointed  part,  with  which  he  pinned  him  to  the  earth,  and  then  continued 
his  flight.  The  foremost  of  the  pursuing  Indians,  on  arriving  at  the  place, 
stopped  until  others  came  up,  and  then  gave  a  hideous  yell.  These 
moments  were  improved  by  Colter,  who,  although  fainting  and  exhausted, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  skirting  of  Cottonwood  trees  on  the  borders  of 
the  fork,  to  which  he  ran,  and  plunged  into  the  river.  Fortunately  for 
him,  a  little  below  this  place  was  an  island,  against  the  upper  point  of 
which  a  raft  of  drift  timber  had  lodged.  He  dived  under  the  raft,  and, 
after  several  efforts,  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  among  the  trunks 
of  trees  covered  with  smaller  wood  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Scarcely 
had  he  secured  himself,  when  the  Indians  reached  the  river,  screeching 
and  yelling,  as  Colter  expressed  it,  "  like  so  many  devils."  They  were 
several  times  on  the  raft  during  the  day,  and  were  seen  through  the  chinks 
by  Colter,  who  was  congratulating  himself  on  his  escape,  until  the  idea 
arose  that  they  might  set  the  raft  on  fire.  In  horrible  suspense,  he 
remained  until  night,  when,  hearing  no  more  from  the  Indians,  he  dived 
from  under  the  raft,  and  swam  instantly  down  the  river  to  a  considerable 
distance,  then  landed  and  tramped  all  night.  Although  happy  in  having 
escaped  from  the  Indians,  he  was  completely  naked,  under  a  burning  sun  ; 
the  soles  of  his  feet  were  filled  with  tAe  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear  ;  he  was 
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hungry  and  had  no  means  of  killing  game,  although  he  saw  abundance 
around  him,  and  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  nearest  settlement. 
Almost  any  man  but  an  American  hunter  would  have  despaired  under 
such  circumstances,  but  the  fortitude  of  Colter  remained  unshaken.  After 
seven  days  of  sore  travel,  during  which  he  had  no  other  sustenance  than 
the  root  known  by  naturalists  under  the  name  of  "  psoralea  esculenta,"  he 
arrived  in  safety  at  Lisa's  Fort,  on  the  Bighorn  branch  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River. 

But  Colter  and  Potts  were  not  the  only  ones  whom  the  account 
brought  back  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  led  into  the  Rocky  Mountains.  St. 
Louis  was  already  headquarters  for  the  western  fur  trade,  and  although 
then  but  a  small  village  with  less  than  1,500  inhabitants,  its  yearly  ship- 
ment of  furs  exceeded  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  No  steam- 
boat had  yet  landed  at  its  wharves,  giving  augury  of  its  future  greatness; 
but  the  French  and  Spanish  merchants  of  the  town  were  enterprising  and 
did  not  fear  to  embark  their  fortunes  in  any  enterprise  which  promised 
heavy  gains,  although  proportionate  risks,  by  sending  their  wares  thousands 
of  miles  into  the  wilderness,  whither  they  could  be  transported  only  on 
pack-horses  or  in  barges,  slowly  cordelled  against  the  muddy  current  of 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  had  been  almost  given  up  as  lost,  and  their  return,  in 
September,  1806,  with  news  of  the  country  around  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri,  created  the  most  intense  excitement.  Early  the  next  spring 
Emmanuel  Lisa,  who  had  hitherto  traded  on  the  upper  Mississippi, 
ascended  with  a  large  party  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  and  built  a 
trading  post  on  the  latter  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bighorn,  which  was 
kept  up  a  number  of  years  and  became  known  throughout  the  Northwest 
as  "  Manuel  Lisa's  Fort."  Colter  had  probably  returned  with  him  and 
entered  the  mountains  on  a  trapping  expedition  from  his  post  when  taken 
by  the  Blackfeet,  as  related  above.  But  Lisa  wished  to  extend  the  scope 
of  his  operations  still  further  west,  and  returning  to  St.  Louis,  he  with 
eleven  others  formed  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  with  a  capital  of  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  year  1809  found  him  again  ascending  the  Yellow- 
stone. Crossing  the  Belt  range  over  the  Bozeman  Pass,  he  established  a 
post  at  the  confluence  of  the  "  Three  Forks  "  of  the  Missouri,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Gallatin  valley.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  remains  of  his  stockade 
might  still  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Madison,  but  have  now  been 
washed  away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  river.  This  was  a  very  favor- 
able point,  as  many  trails  emerged  here  from  all  points  of  the  compass ; 
but  its  drawbacks  were  still  greater,  for  past  it  led   the  high   road  over 
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which  the  Blackfeet  war  parties  traveled  on  their  marauding  excursions 
against  the  Shoshones,  the  Bannacks,  and  the  Crows.  The  valleys  along 
the  Three  Forks  have  not  within  historical  times  been  the  home  of  any- 
Indian  tribe,  although  a  remarkable  "kitchen-midden"  in  the  Gallatin 
valley  indicates  that  here  was  at  one  time  the  site  of  a  permanent  village. 
The  region  was  debatable  ground.  War  parties  of  all  the  surrounding 
tribes  scoured  it,  and  although  the  Blackfeet  claimed  it  and  were  the  con- 
stant scourge  and  dread  of  the  neighboring  tribes  and  the  white  trappers 
(as  within  our  own  memory  of  the  first  miners  and  farmers  of  Montana), 
yet  their  real  home  lay  farther  north  on  the  Teton  and  Maria's  rivers,  and 
they  never  remained  here  long.  But  they  came  too  often  for  the  success 
of  Manuel  Lisa.  His  stock  was  stolen,  his  hunting  and  trapping  parties 
harassed  and  killed,  and  even  the  fort  itself  attacked.  The  enterprise  proved 
a  failure.  Lisa  himself  with  the  greater  number  of  his  men  went  down  the 
Missouri  with  their  small  collection  of  furs,  leaving  his  associate,  Henry, 
to  hold  the  fort.  But  it  soon  became  untenable,  and  to  save  the  lives 
of  himself  and  his  men,  Henry  was  forced  to  abandon  it  and  retreat 
up  the  Madison  and  across  the  mountains  to  Snake  River.  Here  he  built 
the  first  American  trading  post  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  his  name 
is  deservedly  perpetuated  in  Henry's  Lake  and  Henry's  Fork  of  Snake 
River. 

The  story  of  Astor's  futile  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  fur  trade  on 
the  Columbia  is  familiar  to  all  through  Irving's  fascinating  work  "Astoria." 
He  had  sent  out  land  parties  as  well  as  ships,  and,  after  the  failure  of  his 
Pacific  establishment,  he  continued  the  trade  on  the  upper  Missouri  and  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  company  was  the  North  American,  and  it  was 
the  only  association  engaged  in  the  western  trade  which  was  not  controlled 
in  St.  Louis.  The  British  fur  traders  had  also  long  owned  establishments 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  but  were  expelled  from  the 
country  east  of  the  mountains  in  1815  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  expeditions  heretofore  referred  to  had  all  passed  north  and  west  of 
the  National  Park;  but  the  St.  Louis  merchants  had  gradually  extended 
their  operations  up  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers,  and  after  Ashley's 
successful  trading  ventures  (1823-27),  reaching  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
into  central  Utah,  the  yearly  rendezvous  and  center  of  the  fur  trade 
became  for  a  number  of  years  established  on  the  Sweet  Water  branch  of 
the  Platte  and  on  Green  River,  the  source  of  the  Colorado.  In  1827  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  bought  out  Ashley,  and  under  its  leaders 
Sublette,  Smith  and  Jackson,  and  later,  Bridger  and  Fitzpatrick,  bands  of 
trappers  scoured  the  entire  country  surrounding  the  Park.     But  somehow, 
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as  before  remarked,  all  trails  seem  to  have  led  around  the  enchanted  land, 
which  was  only  entered  accidentally  by  a  very  few. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  published  account  indicating  an  earlier 
visit  by  white  men  to  the  geyser  basins  than  the  year  1830.  This  is  in  a 
volume  published  in  1871,  but  copyrighted  in  1869,  and  therefore  before 
the  date  of  the  Washburn-Doane  expedition,  by  which  the  region  in 
question  became  first  generally  known.  The  book  is  a  history  of  the  fur- 
trade  and  the  settlement  of  Oregon,  especially  as  bearing  on  the  life  of 
Joseph  Meek,  a  trapper  in  the  employ  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany, from  whose  personal  relation  of  his  life  it  purports  to  be  written. 
Meek  and  his  party  were  surprised  by  the  Blackfeet  in  the  Gallatin 
Mountains,  in  the  western  part  of  what  is  now  the  Park.  In  the  confusion 
he  was  separated  from  his  companions,  and  after  wandering  several  days 
had  a  remarkable  experience  : 

"  On  the  following  morning,  a  very  bleak  and  windy  one,  having  break- 
fasted on  his  remaining  piece  of  mutton,  being  desirous  to  learn  something 
of  the  progress  he  had  made,  he  ascended  a  low  mountain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  camp,  and  behold  !  the  whole  country  beyond  was  smoking 
with  the  vapor  from  boiling  springs,  and  burning  with  gases  issuing  from 
small  craters,  each  of  which  was  emitting  a  sharp,  whistling  sound. 

"  When  the  first  surprise  of  this  astonishing  scene  had  passed,  Joe 
began  to  admire  its  effect  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  morning  being 
clear,  with  a  sharp  frost,  he  thought  himself  reminded  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg, as  he  had  beheld  it  on  a  winter  morning,  a  couple  of  years  before. 
This,  however,  related  only  to  the  rising  smoke  and  vapor;  for  the  extent 
of  the  volcanic  region  was  immense,  reaching  far  out  of  sight.  The 
general  face  of  the  country  was  smooth  and  rolling,  being  a  level  plain, 
dotted  with  cone-shaped  mounds.  On  the  summits  of  these  mounds  were 
small  craters  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Interspersed  among 
them,  on  the  level  plain,  were  larger  craters,  some  of  them  four  to  six 
miles  across.  Out  of  these  craters  issued  blue  flames  and  molten  brim- 
stone." ..."  On  descending  to  the  plain  described  the  earth  was 
found  to  have  a  hollow  sound,  and  seemed  threatening  to  break  through." 

Here  he  found  two  of  his  companions  and  proceeded  with  them  to 
camp,  "  which  they  overtook  the  third  day,  attempting  to  cross  the  high 
mountains  between  the  Yellowstone  and  Bighorn  rivers."  I  think  there 
can  be  but  little  question  that  this  is  intended  to  describe  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  geyser  basins,  probably  the  lower  one  on  the  Madison.  The 
locality  fits  perfectly,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  the  vague 
language  of  the  book,  and,  while  the  description  is  indefinite  and  fanciful, 
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it  seems  to  be  better  suited  to  one  of  the  geyser  basins  than  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  any  other  part  of  that  volcanic  region,  particularly  the  com- 
parison to  the  appearance  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  on  a  winter's  morning. 

The  earliest  published  account  of  the  geysers  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  was  in  1842,  in  a  newspaper,  called  the  Wasp,  published  by  the 
Mormons  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  and  as  it  is  of  exceptional  interest,  I  copy  it 
entire  :* 

"I  had  heard  in  the  summer  of  1833,  while  at  rendezvous,  that  re- 
markable boiling  springs  had  been  discovered  on  the  sources  of  the 
Madison,  by  a  party  of  trappers  on  their  spring  hunt,  of  which  the  accounts 
given  were  so  very  astonishing,  that  I  determined  to  examine  them 
myself  before  recording  their  description,  though  I  had  the  united  testi- 
mony of  more  than  twenty  men  on  the  subject,  who  all  declared  they  saw 
them,  and  that  they  really  were  as  extensive  and  remarkable  as  had 
been  described.  Having  now  an  opportunity  of  paying  them  a  visit,  and 
as  another  or  a  better  might  not  soon  occur,  I  parted  with  the  company 
after  supper,  and  taking  with  me  two  Pend-Oreilles  (who  were  induced  to 
make  the  excursion  with  me  by  the  promise  of  an  extra  present)  set  out 
at  round  pace,  the  night  being  clear  and  comfortable.  We  proceeded  over 
the  plain  about  twenty  miles,  and  halted  until  daylight  at  a  fine  spring 
flowing  into  Cammas  Creek.  Refreshed  by  a  few  hours'  sleep  we  started 
again  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  entered  a  very  extensive  forest,  called 
the  Pine  Woods,  a  continued  succession  of  low  mountains  or  hills,  covered 
by  a  dense  growth  of  this  species  of  timber,  which  we  passed  through,  and 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  springs  about  dark,  having  seen  several  small 
lakes  or  ponds  on  the  sources  of  the  Madison,  and  rode  about  forty  miles, 
which  was  a  hard  day's  ride,  taking  into  consideration  the  rough  irregu- 
larity of  the  country  through  which  we  had  traveled.  \ 

"  We  regaled  ourselves  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  materials  for  making 
which  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  immediately  after  supper  lay  down 

*  The  article  appeared  in  No.  17,  Vol.  I.,  dated  August  13th,  1842.  It  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  an  unpublished  work,  called  "  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  but  no  clue  is  given  to  the 
name  of  its  author.  The  only  copy  of  this  paper,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  is  in  possession 
of  Mr.  T.  E.  M'Koin,  of  Townsend,  Montana  ;  but  it  might  probably  be  found  in  Eastern  libraries, 
to  which  I  have  not  had  access. 

f  The  rendezvous  appears  to  have  been  at  Market  Lake,  in  Idaho.  The  writer's  route  lay 
across  a  barren  lava  plain  to  Henry's  Fork  of  Snake  River,  across  that  stream,  and  thence  over  a 
densely  wooded,  basaltic  plateau,  extending  to  the  continental  divide,  which  he  crossed  probably 
near  the  head  of  the  Little  Fire  Hole  branch  of  the  Madison.  It  will  be  noticed,  that  although 
he  crossed  the  watershed  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  it  is  here  so  low,  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  going  over  any  mountain  range. 
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to  rest,  sleepy  and  much  fatigued.  The  continual  roaring  of  the  springs, 
however  (which  was  distinctly  heard)  for  some  time  prevented  my  going 
to  sleep,  and  excited  an  impatient  curiosity  to  examine  them,  which  I 
was  obliged  to  defer  the  gratification  of  until  morning,  and  filled  my 
slumbers  with  visions  of  waterspouts,  cataracts,  fountains,  jets-d'eau  of 
immense  dimensions,  etc.,  etc. 

"  When  I  arose  in  the  morning,  clouds  of  vapor  seemed  like  a  dense 
fog  to  overhang  the  springs,  from  which  frequent  reports  or  explosions  of 
different  loudness  constantly  assailed  our  ears.  I  immediately  proceeded 
to  inspect  them,  and  might  have  exclaimed  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
when  their  full  reality  of  dimensions  and  novelty  burst  upon  my  view: 
'  The  half  was  not  told  me.'  From  the  surface  of  a  rocky  plain  or  table 
burst  forth  columns  of  water  of  various  dimensions,  projected  high  in  the 
air,  accompanied  by  loud  explosions  and  sulphurous  vapors,  which  were 
highly  disagreeable  to  the  smell.  The  rock  from  which  these  springs 
burst  forth  was  calcareous,  and  probably  extends  some  distance  from 
them  beneath  the  soil.  The  largest  of  these  wonderful  fountains  projects 
a  column  of  boiling  water,  several  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  height  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  in  my. opinion;  but  the  party  of  Alvarez, 
who  discovered  it,  persist  in  declaring  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  four 
times  that  distance  in  height,  accompanied  with  a  tremendous  noise. 
These  explosions  and  discharges  occur  at  intervals  of  about  two  hours. 
After  having  witnessed  three  of  them,  I  ventured  near  enough  to  put  my 
hand  into  the  water  of  the  basin,  but  withdrew  it  instantly,  for  the  heat  of 
the  water  in  this  immense  cauldron  was  altogether  too  great  for  my  com- 
fort, and  the  agitation  of  the  water,  the  disagreeable  effluvium  continually 
exuding,  and  the  hollow,  unearthly  rumbling  under  the  rock  on  which  I 
stood,  so  ill  accorded  with  my  notions  of  personal  safety,  that  I  retreated 
back  precipitately  to  a  respectful  distance. 

"The  Indians  who  were  with  me  were  quite  appalled,  and  could  not  by 
any  means  be  induced  to  approach  them.  They  seemed  astonished  at  my 
presumption  in  advancing  up  to  the  large  one,  and  when  I  safely  returned, 
congratulated  me  on  my  narrow  escape.  They  believed  them  to  be  super- 
natural, and  supposed  them  to  be  the  production  of  the  evil  spirit.  One 
of  them  remarked  that  hell,  of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  whites,  must 
be  in  that  vicinity.  *  The  diameter  of  the  basin,  into  which  the  waters  of 
the  largest  jet  principally  fall,  and  from  the  center  of  which,  through  a 
hole  in  the  rock  of  about  nine  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  the  water  spouts  up 

*  Early  white  explorers  must  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  judging  from  the  nomenclature 
used  by  them — e.  g. ,  Hell's  Half  Acre,  the  Devil's  Den,  the  Devil's  Slide,  Hellroaring  Creek,  etc. 
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as  above  related,  maybe  about  thirty  feet.  There  are  many  other  smaller 
fountains,  that  did  not  throw  their  waters  up  so  high,  but  occurred  at 
shorter  intervals. 

"  In  some  instances  the  volumes  were  projected  obliquely  upward  and 
fell  into  the  neighboring  fountains  or  on  the  rock  or  prairie.  But  their 
ascent  was  generally  perpendicular,  falling  in  or  about  their  own  basins 
or  apertures.  These  wonderful  productions  of  nature  are  situated  near 
the  center  of  a  small  valley,  surrounded  by  pine-crowned  hills,  through 
which  a  small  fork  of  the  Madison  flows. 

"  From  several  trappers  who  had  recently  returned  from  the  Yellow- 
stone, I  received  an  account  of  boiling  springs,  that  differ  from  those  seen 
on  Salt  River*  only  in  magnitude,  being  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  Some 
of  their  cones  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  and  forty  to  fifty  paces 
in  circumference.  Those  which  have  ceased  to  emit  boiling  vapor,  etc.,  of 
which  there  were  several,  are  full  of  shelving  cavities,  even  some  fathoms  in 
extent,  which  give  them  inside  an  appearance  of  honey-comb.  The  ground 
for  several  acres'  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs  is  evidently  hollow, 
and  constantly  exhales  a  hot  steam  or  vapor  of  disagreeable  odor,  and  a 
character  entirely  to  prevent  vegetation.  They  are  situated  in  the  valley 
at  the  head  of  that  river  near  the  lake  which  constitutes  its  source. 

"A  short  distance  from  these  springs,  near  the  margin  of  the  lake,  there 
is  one  quite  different  fro'm  any  yet  described.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  several 
feet  in  diameter,  clear,  cold  and  pure  ;  the  bottom  appears  visible  to  the  eye 
and  seems  seven  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  water,  yet 
it  has  been  sounded  with  a  lodge  pole  fifteen  feet  in  length  without  meet- 
ing any  resistance.  What  is  most  singular  with  respect  to  this  fountain, 
is  the  fact  that  at  regular  intervals  of  about  two  minutes  a  body  or  column 
of  water  bursts  up  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  with  an  explosion  as  loud  as* 
the  report  of  a  musket,  and  then  falls  back  into  it ;  for  a  few  seconds  the 
water  is  roily,  but  it  speedily  settles  and  becomes  transparent  as  before 
the  effluxion.  A  slight,  tremulous  motion  of  the  water  and  a  low,  rumbling 
sound  from  the  caverns  beneath  precede  each  explosion.  This  spring  was 
believed  to  be  connected  with  the  lake  by  some  subterranean  passage,  but 
the  cause  of  its  periodical  eruptions  or  discharges  is  entirely  unknown.  I 
have  never  before  heard  of  a  cold  spring  whose  waters  exhibited  the  phe- 
nomena of  periodical  explosive  propulsion  in  form  of  a  jet.  The  Geyser  of 
Iceland  and  the  various  other  European  springs,  the  waters   of  which  arc 

*  The  writer  may  refer  to  Salt  Fork  of  Stinking  Water,  where  Colter's  Hill  was  located,  as 
already  stated,  or  to  Salt  River,  a  branch  of  the  Snake,  where  are  also  found  remarkable  boiling 
springs. 
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projected  upward  with  violence  and  uniformity,  as  well  as  those  seen 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Madison,  are  invariably  hot." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  Geyser 
basins  on  the  Fire-Hole  branch  of  the  Madison,  probably  the  lower  basin, 
as  only  one  prominent  geyser  is  spoken  of,  and  the  lower  basin  has  but  one 
large,  spouting  geyser,  the  fountain,  which,  however,  does  not  now  throw 
its  waters  to  as  great  a  height  as  stated  in  the  narrative,  although  Dr.  A. 
C.  Peale  in  his  exhaustive  paper  on  the  geysers  thinks  there  are  indications 
in  the  surroundings  of  this  geyser  of  occasional  very  violent  eruptions. 
Where  the  writer  describes  what  he  has  himself  seen,  he  is  very  correct 
and  moderate  in  his  statements,  and  only  where  he  relates  things  from 
hearsay  does  he  enter  the  realm  of  fiction.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  who  was  the  writer ;  but  probably  impossible  at  this  late  day.  Of 
Alvarez,  who  is  stated  in  the  article  to  have  visited  the  region  in  1833, 
Captain  Bonneville  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  he 
recollects  his  name  as  a  trader  and  thinks  he  came  to  the  mountains 
as  he  (Bonneville)  was  leaving  them  (in  1834).  He  also  states  that  he  did 
not  personally  know  of  the  thermal  springs  and  geysers,  but  his  men  knew 
about  them  and  called  the  location  the  Fire  Hole. 

During  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years  from  Ashley's  first  expedi- 
tion the  fur-trade  remained  profitable.  Many  of  the  traders  made  for- 
tunes, although  few  kept  them.  Hundreds  of  American  trappers  were 
yearly  scattered  through  the  country  on  all  sides  of  the  upper  Yellow- 
stone, while  few  entered  that  particular  section.  Gradually  the  beaver 
were  trapped  put,  the  fur  became  less  valuable,  the  competition  be- 
tween the  different  companies  grew  ruinously  keen,  and  in  1838  the  last 
regular  rendezvous  was  held  on  Green  River.  The  glory  of  the  trapper 
had  departed.  Some  returned  to  the  western  portion  ;  some  joined  the 
tide  of  emigration  setting  toward  the  Pacific,  and  by  swelling  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Willammette  helped  to  decide  the  question  whether  Oregon 
should  be  English  or  American  ;  some  became  mere  "  squaw-men,"  joined 
and  intermarried  with  the  Indians,  adopting  their  mode  of  life  and  sinking 
to  their  level ;  some  few  clung  to  their  old  haunts,  but  became  usually 
moody,  misanthropic  creatures,  who  alone,  or  with  a  single  companion, 
wandered  along  the  well  known  streams  and  mountains,  formerly  full  of 
life  and  activity,  now  lonely  and  deserted,  finding  early  and  unknown 
graves — killed  by  bloodthirsty  Blackfeet  or  skulking  Crows.  What  trade 
was  left  was  carried  on  with  the  Indians  from  permanent  posts,  and  was  of 
an  entirely  different  character  from  the  old  fur-trade,  being  mostly  for 
robes  and  skins  and  not  furs  proper. 
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We  have  heard  of  Bridger  as  one  of  the  partners  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain Fur  Company.  He  also  had  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  although  he 
clung  to  the  Indian  country,  and  we  find  him  twenty  years  later  (in  1859) 
acting  as  scout  and  guide  to  a  government  expedition,  commanded  by 
Capt.  W.  F.  Raynolds,  with  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden  as  naturalist  and  geologist. 
In  the  spring  of  i860  they  attempted  to  enter  the  basin  .of  the  upper  Yel- 
lowstone from  the  south,  but  without  success.  "  Bridger  said  at  the  outset 
that  this  would  be  impossible,"  reported  Raynolds,  "and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pass  over  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  back  again 
to  the  Yellowstone.  I  had  not  previously  believed  that  crossing  the  main 
crest  twice  would  be  more  easily  accomplished  than  the  transit  over  what 
was  in  effect  only  a  spur,  but  the  view  from  our  present  camp  settled  the 
question  adversely  to  my  opinion  at  once.  Directly  across  our  route  lies 
a  basaltic  ridge,  rising  not  less  than  5,000  feet  above  us,  its  water  appar- 
ently vertical,  with  no  visible  pass  nor  even  canon.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  this  are  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone.  Bridger  remarked  triumph- 
antly and  forcibly  to  me  upon  reaching  this  spot :  '  I  told  you  you  could 
not  go  through.  A  bird  can't  fly  over  that  without  taking  a  supply  of 
grub  along.'  I  had  no  reply  to  offer,  and  mentally  conceded  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  of  'the  old  man  of  the  mountains.'  " 

Baffled  here,  the  party  made  another  effort  after  crossing  to  the  head 
of  Snake  River  ;  but  the  deep  snows  of  early  June  forced  them  back.  The 
time  for  the  entrance  into  the  enchanted  castle  had  not  yet  come,  although 
it  was  drawing  near ;  but  Raynolds  was  not  the  true  prince  for  whom  the 
thorns  of  the  hedge  surrounding  "  Dornroschen's  "  castle. were  to  change 
into  roses,  or  he  would  not  have  been  kept  back  by  his  vertical  basaltic 
ridge,  which  has  since  been  surmounted  by  Captain  Jones  and  others. 
Raynolds's  report  was  published  in  1868,  and  in  the  introduction  to  it 
(written  in  1867)  he  refers  to  this  region  in  the  following  words:  "Be- 
yond them  is  the  valley  of  the  upper  Yellowstone,  which  is,  as  yet,  a  terra 
incognita.  My  expedition  passed  entirely  around,  but  could  not  penetrate 
it.  My  intention  was  to  enter  it  from  the  head  of  Wind  River,  but  the 
basaltic  ridge  previously  spoken  of  intercepted  our  route  and  prohibited 
the  attempt.  After  this  obstacle  had  thus  forced  us  over  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  an  effort  was  made  to  recross  and  reach  the 
district  in  question  ;  but,  although  it  was  June,  the  immense  body  of  snow 
baffled  all  our  exertions,  and  we  were  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with 
listening  to  marvelous  tales  of  burning  plains,  immense  lakes,  and  boiling 
springs,  without  being  able  to  verify  these  wonders.  I  know  of  but  two 
men  who  claim  to  have  ever  visited  this  part  of  the  Yellowstone  valley — 
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James  Bridger  and  Robert  Mcldrum.  The  narratives  of  both  are  very  re- 
markable, and  Bridger,  in  one  of  his  recitals,  described  an  immense  boiling 
spring  that  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  Geysers  of  Iceland.  As  he  is 
uneducated,  and  had  probably  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  natural 
marvels  elsewhere,  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  spoke  of  that  which  he  had 
actually  seen.  The  burning  plains  described  may  be  volcanic,  or  more 
probably  burning  beds  of  lignite,  similar  to  those  on  Powder  River, 
which  are  known  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignition.  "  *  *  *  Had  our 
attempt  to  enter  this  district  been  made  a  month  later  in  the  season, 
the  snow  would  have  mainly  disappeared,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  overcome.  I  cannot  doubt,  therefore, 
that  at  no  very  distant  day  the  mysteries  of  this  region  will  be  fully 
revealed,  and  though  small  in  extent,  I  regard  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Yellowstone  as  the  most  interesting  unexplored  district  in  our  widely 
expanded  country." 

At  the  time  this  paragraph  was  written  the  human  eye  had  again 
rested  on  these  wonders  ;  but,  although  at  least  one  man  of  intelligence 
and  education  was  of  the  party  which  penetrated  to  two  of  the  geyser 
basins  in  1863,  he  missed  the  opportunity  of  becoming  famous  by  not 
publishing  his  discovery  until  many  years  later.  In  the  "  Contributions 
to  the  Historical  Society  of  Montana,"  already  referred  to,  is  a  paper  by 
Col.  \V.  W.  de  Lacy,  a  well-known  civil  engineer,  describing  a  prospecting 
trip  up  the  South  Snake  River  in  1863.  The  party  found  no  gold,  but 
entered  accidentally  the  Shoshone  and  lower  Fire-Hole  geyser  basins. 
These  might  have  offered  greater  attractions  to  some  men  than  even 
golden  prospects,  but  this  party  did  not  appear  to  consider  them  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  detain  tbem  an  hour  even.  De  Lacy's  account  of  what 
he  saw  (he  did  not  himselt  enter  the  Shoshone  basin)  is  as  follows  : 

"  On  the  9th  (of  September)  we  continued  our  journey,  and  after  travel- 
ing three  miles  descended  the  mountain-side  into  an  open  country.  In 
another  mile  we  reached  the  head  of  a  small  stream,  the  water  of  which 
was  hot,  and  soon  entered  a  valley  or  basin,  through  which  the  stream 
wandered,  and  which  was  occupied  on  every  side  by  hot  springs.  They 
were  so  thick  and  close  that  we  had  to  dismount  and  lead  our  horses, 
winding  in  and  out  between  them,  as  we  best  could.  The  ground  sounded 
hollow  beneath  our  feet,  and  we  were  in  great  fear  of  breaking  through, 
and  proceeded  with  caution.  The  water  of  these  springs  was  intensely 
hot,  of  a  beautiful  ultramarine  blue,  some  boiling  up  in  the  middle,  and 
many  of  them  of  very  large  size,  being  at  least  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
and  as  deep.     There  were  hundreds  of  these  springs,  and  in  the  distance 
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we  could  see  and  hear  others,  which  would  eject  a  column  of  steam  with 
loud  noise.  These  were  probably  geysers,  and  the  boys  called  them 
'  steamboat  springs. '  No  one  in  the  company  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
anything  like  this  region,  and  we  were  all  delighted  with  what  we  saw. 
This  was  what  was  afterward  called  the  '  Lower  Geyser  Basin  '  of  the 
Madison  by  Prof.  Hayden.  We  then  went  on  for  several  miles,  stopping 
occasionally  to  admire  the  beauty,  variety,  and  grandeur  of  the  sight,  and 
at  length  came  to  a  large  stream  flowing  northerly,  near  the  banks  of 
which  were  scattering  hot  springs,  and  some  of  which  had  been  hot  once, 
but  had  now  cooled  apparently,  the  water  being  tepid  and  muddy,  with  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur." 

Gradually  it  came  to  be  generally  talked  of  through  Montana  that 
wonderful  volcanic  phenomena  existed  near  the  sources  of  the  Madison 
and  Yellowstone,  and  in  1870  the  geysers  may  be  said  to  have  been  really 
discovered  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  from  Helena,  Montana,  under  the 
lead  of  Surveyor-general  Washburne  and  Lieut.  Doane,  with  a  squad  of 
soldiers  from  Fort  Ellis.  The  history  of  their  journey  has  been  often 
told :  by  Lieut.  Doane,  in  his  admirable  report  to  the  War  Department : 
by  Mr.  Langford,  in  Scribncrs  Monthly ;  and  by  others  in  various  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 

Great  interest  in  further  exploration  of  the  region  became  at  once  wide- 
spread both  in  America  and  Europe,  and  a  party  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  under  Dr.  Hayden,  passed  the  summer  of  1871  in  the  Park,  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  detailed  and  scientific  account  of  its  wonderful 
phenomena.  Their  report  was  promptly  followed  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
setting  the  whole  district  aside  as  a  national  pleasure  ground.  This 
measure  we  owe  largely  to  Dr.  Hayden,  and  recent  events  have  shown 
the  wisdom  of  his  forethought  in  urging  its  immediate  passage,  even  while 
the  Park  was  considered  almost  inaccessible.  When  we  remember  how 
closely  we  have  escaped  having  an  extortionate  monopoly  established  in 
the  Park  even  now,  when  it  is  declared  public  property  forever,  we  may 
imagine  what  the  case  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  left  open  to  settle- 
ment. Since  1871  the  Park  has  been  a  much  visited  and  a  much  written 
about  region.  Government  expeditions  have  traversed  it  almost  yearly, 
and  it  is  now  being  carefully  mapped  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Geological 
Survey.  A  bibliography  of  the  Park,  published  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale  in  a 
recent  report  of  the  survey,  has  97  titles.  One  railroad  already  runs  to  its 
northern  boundary,  and  another  will  probably  soon  reach  it  from  Snake 
River.  Thousands  of  tourists  visited  it  last  season.  It  has  long  been  the 
pleasure   ground    of    Montana.      It    bids   fair   .to    fulfil  the  intention    of 
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the  framers  of  the  National  Park  Act  and  become  the  pleasure  ground  of 
America. 

But  it  will  be  said :  the  Park  is  easy  of  access ;  wagon  roads  enter  it 
and  traverse  it ;  railroads  are  built  to  its  borders,  and  all  without  even 
crossing  a  single  range  of  mountains.  How  was  it  that  it  remained  so 
long  undiscovered  ?  This  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  to  its 
peculiar  geographical  position. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  explored  partly  by  government  ex- 
peditions, partly  by  Indian  traders  and  trappers,  and  partly  by  prospectors. 
Very  little  original  discovery  has  been  done  by  government  expeditions  in 
the  Northwest,  if  we  except  the  great  journey  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  They 
have  followed  rather  than  led.  Even  Fremont  was  first  to  tread  very  few 
of  the  paths  he  "found."  From  1806  to  i860  only  one  government  ex- 
ploring party  of  importance  entered  Montana — that  of  Capt.  Raynolds, 
and  if  he  had  been  a  month  later  he  would  probably  have  penetrated  to 
the  geyser  basins.  Indian  traders  did  not  enter  the  Park,  because  no 
Indians  made  their  home  there,  and  natural  curiosities  had  no  attractions 
for  them.  Prospectors  for  gold  and  silver  have  hunted  the  Rockies 
through  with  wonderful  energy  and  daring.  Deep  snows,  arctic  cold, 
yawning  precipices,  bloodthirsty  Indians — all  have  they  defied  in  their 
eager  search  for  the  Eldorado.  Go  where  you  will  in  Montana  to-day ; 
climb  to  the  highest  mountain  basins ;  scale  the  rocky  walls  to  the 
farthest  sources  of  the  streams ;  penetrate  the  deepest  defiles  and  the 
darkest  canons — everywhere  you  will  find  holes  dug  on  the  gravel  bars 
and  in  the  creek  bottoms  ;  the  prospector  has  been  there  before  you, 
panning  the  gravel  for  a  color.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  he 
missed  the  geysers  and  the  sulphur  springs.  We  have  seen  that  he  did 
not ;  but  no  trace  of  gold  was  found  in  the  geyser  formation,  the  hot 
springs  deposit,  or  the  mud  of  the  paint  pots,  and  he  therefore  passed 
them  by  with  a  glance  and  dismissed  them  from  his  mind  as  of  slight 
importance.  The  trappers  remain  to  be  considered.  The  great  highways 
of  travel  across  the  continent  have  always  (as  they  do  to-day)  followed 
the  course  of  the  rivers.  Along  the  Piatte  and  the  Yellowstone  lay  the 
roads  of  the  trappers  to  their  hunting  grounds.  Between  the  South  Pass 
on  the  great  emigrant  route  and  the  Bozeman  Pass,  now  occupied  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  stretch  nearly  unbroken  masses  of  mountains, 
trending  generally  north  and  south.  The  only  two  entrances  into  the 
high  table-land  or  "  Park,"  lying  between  these  mountains,  are  from  the 
north  up  the  Yellowstone,  or  from  the  west  up  the  Madison.  On  the  east 
and  south  the  Survvy  and  Shoshone  ranges  are  without  a  break,  and  ex- 
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ceedingly  difficult  to  surmount.  The  great  rendezvous  of  the  trappers  lay 
south  and  south-west  of  the  Park  on  Green  River  and  in  Jackson's  and 
Pierre's  Holes  or  valleys.  Those  were  their  gathering  places,  where  they 
passed  every  midsummer,  and  whence  they  scattered  to  their  allotted 
trapping  grounds  for  the  fall  and  winter  hunt.  The  Park  is  a  snowy 
country.  The  snow  lies  late  in  the  summer  and  falls  early  in  the  autumn. 
It  cannot  well  be  entered  except  in  July,  August  and  September.  The 
great  Indian  trails,  which  were  mostly  followed  by  the  trappers  in  their 
journeys,  led  on  either  side  of  the  Park.  On  the  east  they  skirted  the 
Shoshone  range,  leading  through  a  comparatively  easy  country  into  the 
open  plains  of  the  lower  Yellowstone  valley.  On  the  west  they  followed 
Henry's  fork  of  Snake  River,  across  the  easy  passes  at  Henry's  lake,  to  the 
Madison  below  the  upper  canon,  and  thence  down  that  river  or  the  west 
Gallatin  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Three  Forks.  High  ranges  lay  always 
between  these  trails  and  the  Park.  When  the  trappers  returned  to  the 
rendezvous  in  the  spring  and  might  easily  have  followed  the  Yellowstone 
to  the  lake,  the  snow  lay  still  deep  in  the  mountains,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  reach  the  gathering  place  in  time  to  meet  the  yearly  caravan 
of  goods  from  St.  Louis.  They  had  therefore  no  time  for  exploration, 
but  followed  their  wonted  routes. 

A  few  did  enter  the  Park  by  accident,  and  if  it  had  been  a  good  trap- 
ping ground,  it  would  soon  have  become  as  well  known  as  Sweetwater 
or  Green  River;  but  beaver  do  not  inhabit  streams  fed  from  boiling  geysers 
or  sulphur  impregnated  springs,  and  it  had  therefore  no  more  attractions 
for  the  trapper  than  for  the  prospector.  These  were  mere  utilitarians 
who  wanted  the  knowledge  of  the  true  open  sesame  to  unlock  the  door 
to  the  mysteries  of  nature.  This  was  reserved  for  the  modern  traveler, 
with  his  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  love  of  the  beautiful.  To  him 
it  has  been  fully  revealed,  and  may  it  forever  remain  sacred  to  his  enjoy- 
ment. 
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